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own strength, and her weakness. He condescended to
her petition on the condition of her paying due alle-
giance to him as her lord for the kingdom of Naples
and Sicily, the patrimony of the Holy See.f He seized
the opportunity of enforcing hard terms, the revocation,
of certain privileges which had been granted by his pre-
decessors to the faithful Norman princes as the price of
their fidelity. Constantia silently yielded ; she received
a bull, which in the strongest terms proclaimed the
absolute feudal superiority of the Pope over the whole
kingdom of Naples and Sicily: that extraordinary pre-
tension, grounded on no right but on the assertion of
right, had now, by its repeated assertion on one part, its
feeble denial or acceptance on the .other, grown into an
established usage. The bull pronounced that the king-
dom of Sicily belonged to the jurisdiction and to the
property of the Church of Eome. The Queen was to
swear allegiance, her son to do so directly he came of
age. A tribute was to be paid. The bishops, under all
circumstances, had the right of appeal to Eome; all
offences of the clergy, except high treason, were to be
judged by the ecclesiastical courts. Sicily became a
subject-kingdom, a province of the Papacy, under the
constant superintendence of a Legate.

Before the bull had been prepared, Oonstantia fell ill.
Either in an access of devotion, or of maternal solicitude
for her infant son, for whom she would secure the most
powerful protection, she bequeathed him to the guardian-
ship of his liege lord the Pope.* Innocent accepted the
charge; in his consolatory letter to the child, he assured
Frederick, that though God had visited him by the
death of his father and mother, he had provided him
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